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THE LIMITATIONS OF POVERTY. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 


The real curse of poverty is not so much the 
lock of money, as it is the lack of opportunity. 
Broadly speaking, no man was ever made happy 
by wealth, and no man was ever made unhappy 
by poverty. It is the opportunities to broaden 
life that come with wealth which give a greater 
chance for happiness; and it is the limitations of 
poverty that cause misery. 

The worst kind of poverty is that which calls 
for the sacrifice of the inner life. It is bad 
enough to have the body go hungry, but it is far 
worse to starve the soul. And this is the condi- 
tion of great numbers of the poverty-stricken. 
There are really four classes of people in the 
world; the poor poor—those who have no money 
and practically nothing else; the rich poor—those 
who have no money, but who have an apprecia- 
tion of many of the other things in life; the poor 
rich—those who have money but do not enjoy the 
refinements of the world; and the rich rich—those 
who have money as well as appreciation of the 
better things of life. The last class are the hap- 
piest, but they constitute a very small percentage 
of the people. The great mass may be called the 
poor poor; and they are not always so by reason 
of their own fault. For the crushing blows of 
abject poverty have been such as tosreduce them 
to the lowest levels of appreciation. For them, 
life has become simply a physical struggle, and 
only the instinct of self-preservation impels them 
to continue the fight. 

Ambition can live only when the worker has 
an opportunity for self-expression. It will not 
suffice to say that any man or woman who has 
not the qualifications may still get to the top. 
We are not dealing with exceptional people; we 
are dealing with the masses who, it must be con- 
fessed in all frankness, are very ordinary, but 
who, nevertheless, are human beings who have a 
right to live. Not all the poor have the power of 
initiative, but even though they had, physical dis- 
ability, due to poverty or sickness, may prevent 
them from executing their wills. Large numbers 
of the poor cannot afford to rest during a time of 
illness. They must keep on, for to stop means 
even greater poverty than they are enduring. It 
is this inability to properly care for themselves 
physically that results in an early death, or at 
best an old age at a time when they should be 
enjoying the vigor of full manhood and woman- 
hood. 

It is true that some have risen from the ranks 
of poverty to positions of great power and in- 
fluence, but in very rare cases did these come 
from the class who are cursed with the extreme 
poverty found in our cities. Most of them, it 
will be discovered, came from the farm where, 
even though they may not have had the ad- 
vantages of good clothing and education, never- 
theless developed strong bodies which gave them 
the power to struggle against the most adverse 
circumstances. Those who have risen from pov- 
erty to high positions in life had this physical 
capital to bank upon, thus possessing an asset 
of which the tenement-bred children, for the 
most part, are deprived. : 


> 


“It is a poor hostess who welcomes her guests 
to a clean-swept house—with a mind that has not 
been swept or dusted for years.”—L. Rutland. 
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The “Labor Clarion’ represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


A Splendid Labor Day Parade 


Weather made to order greeted the trade 
unionists of San Francisco last Monday morn- 
ing. The sun was hidden for the larger part 
of the forenoon, and when its rays did pene- 
trate the high fog, the warmth was not op- 
pressive. 

Promptly at 9:30 o’clock Grand Marshal 
John A. Kelly gave the order to move. With- 
out hesitation the marchers obeyed, and there 
was no halt until the Ferry Building was 
reached. It is estimated that there were more 
men and women in line than in any parade of 
recent years. The showing was splendid. The 
men of the Building Trades Council made an 
especially fine display, for many of the unions 
wore distinctive uniforms. 

The story of the parade has been told in the 
daily papers. To the trade unionist, however, 
the wealth of coloring, the pretty floats, the 
hosts marching to lively music, and the thou- 
sands of onlookers, helped to make up ‘a pic- 
ture that truly represented Labor Day. It was 
1 .holiday occasion, observed as such, and 
there was no jarring note in the celebration, 
and the congratulations due the participants 
and those who assisted in various ways are 
heartily tendered. 

At Shell Mound Park across the bay several 
thousand men and women assembled to hear 
the orators of the day—Theodore Bell and 
J. Stitt Wilson. These gentlemen delivered 
addresses appropriate to the occasion. 

The Kelleher & Browne cup for best ap- 
pearance made by a union in the parade was 
won by the plasterers. The Sorensen trophy, 
given as a second prize for the best appear- 
ance, was won by the glass blowers. 

Carroll & Tilton’s cup was awarded to the 
moving picture operators, for their handsome 
float. The American flag, presented by the 
Walter N. Brunt Company, was the second 
prize in this competition, and was won by the 
horseshoers. 

Pragers trophy for the float best represent- 
ing a trade was given to the stone cutters. 
The sheet metal workers won a special prize 
for the float emblematic of California. 

The waitresses were awarded a special prize 
for appearance of union containing women. 

The B. Katschinski cup was made a special 
prize for home industry, and the glass bottle 
blowers were the successful contestants. 

Chas. Brown & Sons’ cup for the union 
having the largest attendance in proportion 
to its membership was won by the moving 
picture operators. 

Special prizes were assigned the horseshoers, 
hod carriers and boiler makers for their ex- 
cellent appearance. 

Labor Day was all that could be desired. 


No. 30 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25 


Don’t Buy Life Insurance Stock. 


To the People. Letter No. 62. 

The Keystone Life Insurance Company of New 
Orleans, which began business in 1906 with an 
authorized capital of $100,000, of which about 
$85,000 was paid in in cash, at the instance of the 
Attorney-General has now been put into the 
hands of a liquidation and its charter annulled. 
Practically the entire capital has been used up 
with the exception of a few thousand dollars in 
endeavoring to get the company started. 

From its inception it had a checkered career. 
In less than eighteen months after it had com- 
menced business it got into trouble with the 
Louisiana department, owing to a dispute arising 
on account of the failure to have its capital en- 
tirely paid in within the first year, and not hav- 
ing any filed statement at the end of 1907. The 
department called upon the company to file its 
statement in accordance with the requirements 
of the law, whereupon it obtained an injunction 
restraining the department from revoking its li- 
cense, alleging that it was unable to collect its 
stock subscriptions and that suits were pending 
in the courts to compel subscribers to pay up. 

Trouble was stirred up within its ranks which 
lead to attempts by a former director to put the 
company into the hands of a receiver. It has also 
been stated that a former counsel “got away” 
with about $25,000 of the company’s funds, at a 
time when its assets had dwindled to about 
$40,000, and this left the concern in bad shape. 

Nothing now remains but the hulk of this de- 
funct institution, and little if anthing will be 
saved to the policyholders, unless perhaps a small 
portion of the unearned premiums may be re- 
turned to them. We do not-recall ever having 
seen the literature of this company, but we doubt 
not that it was quite as alluring both to pros- 
pective stock and policyholders as that of many 
other disreputable organizations that have been 
offered to a gullible public ever seeking get-rich- 
quick opportunities. 

Who can estimate the disappointment resulting 
from the decay in the future of similar institutions 
to this where the man of small means has carried 
what he thinks is reliable life insurance and be- 
lieves the protection to be amply secure? Doubt- 
less there are many of the holders of policies, 
not now even worth their weight, of this concern, 
who have become uninsurable, or are so disgusted 
with life insurance that they will not apply again 
for it in the right places, and their families and 
dependents are without the protection which they 
should have. 

The mania for the organization of life insurance 
companies will, in many cases, surely bring dis- 
aster sooner or later, and the public should take 
warning. Life insurance is founded upon scien- 
tific principles, and it cannot be successfully con- 
ducted save in strict compliance with the funda- 
mental laws that govern it. 

Each State maintains a department that has for 
its main purpose the regulation of the insurance 
companies that may be licensed to transact busi- 
ness within its borders, all of which annually is- 
sue reports showing the financial condition of 
the companies operating therein, and many of 
these insurance departments issue special bulle- 
tins from time to time warning the public against 
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institutions that are not all that they should 
be, thus rendering valuable service. But these 
do not reach the public that insures every day. 
It behooves the applicant himself to investi- 
gate when taking action on a matter of business 
of so much moment to his family, not only the 
conditions of the policy he is about to purchase 
and the financial condition of the company, but 
he should go a little farther and investigate the 
character of the men that control or manage its 
affairs. New companies, it stands to reason, with 
the necessarily large expenses in selling their 
stock, establishing their business, enlarging ter- 
ritory, etc., cannot furnish life insurance so cheap- 
ly, and certainly have not the safe backing and 
security as have the old tried institutions which 
have furnished sound protection, and, be it noted, 
thorough satisfaction, for many years past. 


Missouri Department Warns Against Stock 
Schemes. 

I think it is time that the people of Missouri 
ought to be cautioned and warned against invest- 
ing their money in new life-insurance companies 
without a careful and thorough investigation. 

Some of the companies now being formed 
throughout the United States are stock-jobbing 
enterprises entirely, and are not organized for the 
purpose of conducting an insurance business in 
good faith. Sometimes the stock of a new com- 
pany sells for two or three times its face value, 
upon assurances made by promoters that the 
dividends will amount to from 15 to 25 per cent 
a year. Commissions paid to the promoters 
run as high as 50 per cent of the amounts re- 
ceived over and above the sums necessary to 
pay up the capital stock. The promoter cares 
nothing for the future of the company, if he can 
make a fortune out of the sales of the stock. 

After one company is formed, the promoter 
then takes hold of another company, upon the 
same conditions, losing interest in the concern as 
soon as he receives his compensation. The suc- 
cess or failure of any life-insurance company 
will depend upon the ability, technical knowledge 
and the integrity possessed by the management. 

Companies that pay from one-half or even one- 
third of its receipts from stock sales for organiz- 
ing purposes, do not have a very encouraging out- 
look. Investors should also know that it requires 
from seven to ten years to place a new legal 
reserve life insurance company on a dividend 
basis. 

Missouri ought to foster all legitimate insur- 
ance companies organized in good faith, for they 
are of great benefit to the State, but she ought 
to discourage the formation of wild-cat compan- 
ies, where stock-jobbing is the purpose of the 
promoters. Every citizen of the State who is 
solicited for stock in a new company should as- 
sure himself of the character of the men who are 
standing behind the organization, and also of 
their knowledge and experience to successfully 
manage a corporation of this character. This 
department is powerless to render aid to those 
who lose money in such enterprises by the pur- 
chase of stock, for all the stock-jobbing is done 
before the license is issued by this department. 

It shall be my policy to carefully examine into 
the affairs of every new insurance company seek- 
ing a license in Missouri, and if, in my opinion, 
the promoter is exacting too large 
tion for his 


a compensa- 
services, or if upon other legal 
grounds I can refuse a license, I shall do so. The 
companies organized in good faith and backed by 
experienced men will receive every encourage- 
ment from this department, but wild-cat, stock- 
jobbing enterprises will have hard sledding in 
Missouri while I am superintendent of insurance. 
—Frank Blake, Missouri Superintendent. 
ee 

Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. *eK 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

David Haughey died on September 5th. He 
was born in Ireland forty-five years ago. Mr. 
Haughey came out to the Pacific Coast from the 
east several years ago, and followed the news- 
paper business as a linotype operator. He is 
survived by a brother, Joseph, a resident of this 
city. The remains were interred in Holy Cross 
Cemetery last Wednesday morning. “Dave” 
Haughey will be missed by many a printer who 
associated with him in following the craft. 

Last Monday’s parade was responsible for a 
fair representation of the membership of No. 21 
turning out. Each man in the line of march was 
provided with an American flag and a neat badge, 
and those on the outside carried larger flags than 
those on the inside. The result was a pleasing 
appearance. The lady and veteran members were 
provided with an automobile bus. There was 
plenty of white space between the lines, and a 
three-em quad between each walker. Considering 
the reputation of the typos for parading, it must 
be said that the reputation was lived up to. A 
word of praise is due the committee that worked 
hard to make the necessary arrangements. The 
marshal, President H. L. White, and his aides, 
Vice-Presidents F. J. Bonnington and George 
S. Hollis, refused to ride horses, and showed 
their democracy by 
pated. Michelson was on 
horseback, as a member of the grand marshal’s 
“guard of honor.” 


leading those who partici- 
Secretary-treasurer L. 


Galveston Typographical Union is busily pre- 
paring to celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. This 
event will occur in November. The union was 
organized in 1857, but it was not until three years 
later that the charter was received. In the 
list of names of charter members is that of S. A. 
Drake, whose return to Texas was noted a couple 
of weeks ago. Mr. Drake is the father of Francis 
Drake of the “Evening Post.” 

J. J. Chaudet has changed from one of the 
“Call's” linotypes to one in the office of the 
Williams Printing Company. 

The Boston “Herald” 
hands of a receiver by the paper trust, which 
demands its account of $90,000. The news will 
recall fond recollections of “Pie Alley” and Fore- 
man Quinn, now deceased, for in those days the 
“Herald” was in its glory, the hangout of wan- 
dering Missouri River Pirates and New York’s 
Park Row. 

W. J. Reid has returned from his trip through 
the east, and is back at his machine on the 
Post.) 

Dave Cooper and Con Schmitt have returned 
from their eastern visits, taken after the con- 
-. U. convention at Minneapolis. 


has been thrown into the 


clusion of the I. 7 

Secretary-treasurer L. Michelson has received 
from San Luis Obispo warning 
printers to stay away for several good reasons. 
If anyone contemplates journeying down that 
way, it would be well to consult the officials at 
headquarters. 


a telegram 


A number of the members have failed to re- 
turn to the office their I. T. U. membership re- 
port blanks. It is necessary that this should be 
done. International law requires the informa- 
tion. Please make a note of this request, and 
comply with it at the earliest possible moment. 

The San Francisco “Sun” was issued for the 
first time last Saturday, September 3d. This 
event had been looked for ever since the early 
part of the year. Ten pages comprised the in- 
itial issue. H. A. Dunn is the editor, Henry J. 
Bartlett general manager, and James Stuart busi- 
ness manager. C. H. Piper is foreman of the 
Len Wade has charge of the 
linotypes, and E. H. Bobbitt cares for the mono- 
type. The “Sun” is a seven-day paper. 
out under favorable auspices, 
wishes of every follower of the “ 
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The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT OF DENMARK. 
By Robert Hunter. 

The International Socialist Congress meets 
this year at Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark. 

It may, therefore, interest the workers of 
America to know something of their comrades 
in Denmark—the best organized workers of the 
world. 

Denmark is a tiny country, and, like Switzer- 
land and Belgium, has a wise, sturdy, independ- 
ent working class. 

It is, perhaps, the most intelligent country of 
Europe. Its population of hardly three million 
souls have all received a good education. 


Its farmers have joined together to establish the 
greatest co-operative movement in Europe. 

Its wage workers have built up the strongest 
trade-union movement in Europe. 

They have also built up one of the strongest 
Socialist movements in Europe. 

Fifty-one per cent of the wage earners in that 
land are organized into unions united in one 
national body. 

In Denmark the unions and the Socialist party 
are also united. Representatives from the unions 
sit in the central council of the Socialist party, 
and representatives of the Socialist party sit in 
the central council of the trade-union movement. 


When the workers fight politically, the Social- 
ist party takes the lead. When they fight indus- 
trially, the trade unions take the lead. 

In other words, almost the entire body of Dan- 
ish wage earners are united in a single unified 
movement. 

The city of Copenhagen, the capital of this 
country, is today in control of the Socialists, and 
the workers from all over the world when they 
meet there this week will be welcomed officially 
by their own comrades. 

The Socialists have twenty-four representatives 
in the Lower House, and four representatives in 
the Senate, each citizen, man or woman, of thirty 
years of age, being entitled to vote. 

In the various towns of this little country the 
Socialists have elected about five hundred men 
and women to various municipal offices, and in 
the rural communities they have elected over 
four hundred other representatives. 

Nearly every organized working man of Den- 
mark is a subscriber to one of the Socialist daily 
papers. 

As an example of the strength of the workers’ 
movement, its support of the Swedish general 
strike is, perhaps, the most significant. 

It gave to the support of the Swedish workers 
nearly one-half million crowns, which was four 
times more than the workers of the United States 
gave. 

And so little Denmark, with its superbly-or- 
ganized body of thoughtful and intelligent men, 
is an inspiration to the workers of the world. 


They show what unity can accomplish for the 
working class. They show that unity alone is 
enough to accomplish all things. 

They do not have to scold or riot, or talk bul- 
lets. They quietly organize and unite. They 
strike together and vote together, and buy to- 
gether. J 

They have their own meeting halls, cafes, club 
rooms, theatres. They have their own press, 
their own unions, their own party, their own 
stores. 

They are no subject class, groveling in dirt 
and mire. They stand erect and look even their 
king in the eye. 

They beg for nothing. Their demands are 
made with a quiet voice, conscious of their 
power. They know that they are a part of a 


world movement, and that they must move with 
that. 

The Socialist and labor movement of Denmark 
is not the work of a day. 

The movement began in the spring of 1871 
when a young official of the post office named 
Louis Pio became a convert to Socialism. 

It was in the days when the Paris Commune 
was being crushed in blood, and this lad’s heart 
was fired by that great uprising of the people. 
In the fall of that year a section of the Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Association was founded. 

In a year it counted eight thousand members, 
but after a few strikes there’came persecution, 
and the movement was suppressed in 1873, and 
the leaders imprisoned. 

But the trade-union work went on. More and 
more unions were founded, until in 1878 the vari- 
ous unions and associations came together to 
found the present Social Democratic union of 
Denmark. 

From the very beginning the political union 
and the trade union marched hand in hand, and 
there has never been a time when the Socialist 
movement has not worked in harmony with the 
trade-union movement. 

Today the political organization polls about 
ninety-two thousand votes, and the trade union 
organization numbers ninety thousand members— 
a similarity that is significant. 

Labor legislation of an advanced character has 
been obtained, and pensions for all workers who 
reach the age of sixty years. 

The unions direct the party to introduce and 
push whatever legislation it desires. The party 
when it needs the assistance of the unions to 
push through a political measure obtains that sup- 
port, even when it calls for a strike. 

The aged poor are cared for with tenderness 
and respect. As State pensioners their position is 
not more dishonorable than that of a retired army 
officer in England or America. 

It is of course true that nowhere in the world 
have the workers yet accomplished much, but 
our comrades of Denmark have made a creditable 
beginning. 

Whatever the workers do elsewhere, the work- 
ers of Denmark will move at the head of the in- 
ternational. 

At least they can only move a little in advance 
of the other workers because the coming of So- 
cialism must be an international victory—won by 
workers united, not only nationally, but interna- 
tionally throughout the world. 
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MEN’S RIGHTS. 
By Alice L. Park. 

_There are a good many rights which man has 
long been denied. For instance, of the help and 
companionship of women. Men’s work has been 
so separated from women’s work that men go 
out of their homes early every morning, work 
hard all day long’ in a world of which their wives 
know next to nothing; while the wives are work- 
ing hard over the home problems. Both are tired 
when they meet at the end of the day, and not 
able to exchange much inspiration—the father too 
tired to enjoy his children. 


There are several steps now being taken to 
change this old condition. One is the shortening 
of the business day, which has taken off an hour 
at the morning and an hour at the evening end 
of the day in only twenty years, and the shorten- 
ing process continues. 

One in the removal from the home of half its 
work, which has been carried off into factories, 
and women don’t like to be left idle, so they have 
followed the work into the factories. One is the 


demand by women of a choice of work, instead 
of one avenue of support—marriage plus cooking. 

All these new steps are steps by which men and 
women may learn to walk together, instead of 
separately. Men have a right to the companion- 
ship of their wives, and to daily association with 
their children. Both men and women will find 
they will gain by the new changes now taking 
place. And children will have a father and 
mother, instead of only a mother, as at present. 
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Established Thirty-five Years 


‘| Carries the largest stock of wool- 
ens on the Pacific Coast and is the 
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LABOR NEWS ANALYSIS. 
(By Pan-American Press.) 


Picture Shows Libel Strikers. 


Washington, D. C.—A nation-wide campaign 
against moving picture theatres that have been 
displaying lurid scenes of strikers destroying 
property and committing crimes has been started 
by the Washington Central Labor Union. The 
committee in charge has been instructed to ob- 
tain the indorsement and backing of the American 
Federation of Labor, which will carry the ban 
of organized labor against every film concern 
that libels the trades unions. “If the Jeffries- 
Johnson fight pictures were considered bad shows 
for the public,” commented the introducer of the 
resolution, “how much worse are these libelous, 
hate-breeding films depicting the nightmares of 
Post or Parry?” 


Toronto Carmen Win. 


Toronto, Canada.—Voluntary arbitration, under 
the Lemieux Act, has won for the street carmen 
of this city a scale of wages which pays 21, 23 
and 25 cents an hour to Ist, 2d and 3d year men, 
respectively. In the past they were paid 20, 22 
and 23%4 cents an hour. Free uniforms for all 
men after the second year, and ‘half the cost of 
those worn by the other men, are to be furnished 
by the company. The company agrees to make 
no discrimination against labor organizations or 
union men. 


Chicago Waitresses Enjoined. 

Chicago.—Judge Richard S Tuthill, Chancellor 
of the Circuit Court, whose notorious decision 
against the ten-hour law for women was reversed 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois, has signed a 
most binding injunction against the Waitresses’ 
Union. The waitresses are on strike against 
Mrs. Mahler’s restaurant, 279 La Salle street. In 
her bill of complaint, Mrs. Mahler charges that 
the agreement between her and the Waitresses’ 
Union is illegal and void because the agreement 
calls for a closed shop, and a closed shop, she 
declares, is against public policy in the State of 
Illinois. Several noted Chicago women are as- 
sisting the waitresses, among them being Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, Alice Henry and Jane Addams. 


Portland Special Police Riot. 

Portland, Ore.—To assist the drayage companies 
in breaking the teamsters’ strike in this city, fifty- 
seven special policemen were hired by Chief of 
Police Cox, with the result that drunkenness and 
riot flourished. A number of these “specials” 
attempted to shoot up a saloon, others had to be 
discharged and arrested for vagrancy, the city 
meanwhile facing a bill of $8000 for their hire. 
In the course of an investigation by the city coun- 
cil, it was brought out that the drayage com- 
panies also paid these “specials” salaries. Behind 
the drayage companies, it is asserted, are the big 
interests of Portland who demand that the city 
become an open shop. 


Russians Flee to Frisco. 

San Francisco—Sixty men, women and chil- 
dren have arrived here from Honolulu, where they 
had become dissatisfied with conditions on sugar 
plantations. They are the advance guard of 
about 2000 Russian laborers, recruited at Harbin, 
Manchuria, for work on Hawaiian plantations, 
who will soon cross the ocean to this city to 
better their conditions. These arrivals were 
queerly clad, women being dressed in cheap 
calico, but the men were stalwart and expressed 
a desire to get any kind of work. They declared 
they were herded with Japs and South Sea Is- 
landers on sugar plantations, and that none of 
their people would remain as soon as they earned 
enough to get away. 
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Milwaukee To Hire Edison. 

Milwaukee, Wis—This city is in correspond- 
ence with Thomas Edison in relation to the build- 
ing of municipal dwellings. Edison says: “The 
city can buy land, subdivide, improve it, and on 
it build sanitary, comfortable, beautiful houses 
for all her people, which need not cost more than 
$1800 each. At the old methods of construction 
such houses could not be built for less than $5000 
—and then they could not at all compare with 
the ones which I am planning to construct. These 
cement houses will be beautiful, sanitary, have 
great variety in architecture, cannot possibly 
burn up and will last forever.” 


Hitchcock Chides Carriers. 

Washington, D. C.—The publicity bureau of 
Postmaster General Hitchcock has given out a 
story, ready written for the press, in which the 
carriers are told that they are “in danger of los- 
ing a friend in the Postmaster General” if they 
do not cease opposing his order reducing the 
allowances for substitute carriers. He promises 
to give them longer vacations, by and by, if they 
stop kicking. In reply, the carriers assert that 
Hitchcock’s much trumpeted “savings” to the de- 
partment have all been taken out of the carriers’ 
hides, and the patience of the public, for the 
letter carrier must now leg it over more territory 
while the people wait longer for their mail. 


W. F. of M. to Enter A. F. of L. 

Washington, D. C—Officials of the American 
Federation of Labor assert that the Western 
Federation of Miners will soon receive its inter- 
national charter, as jurisdictional differences are 
practically settled. This will mean that the West- 
ern Federation will have jurisdiction over the 
workers in the metal mines, while the United 
Mine Workers will retain jurisdiction over all the 
workers in the coal mines. 


Russian Editor Bailed Out. 

Boston, Mass.—The Lettis Socialist Labor Fed- 
eration of America, of which Editor Vezosal is 
a member, has issued a call to the workingmen of 
America, pleading for moral and financial sup- 
port, which will help free the Lettish refugee, 
whose extradition is demanded by the Russian 
Government. In response to this appeal, bail 
money to the extent of $5000 has been raised 
and the prisoner is now out on bond. It is un- 
derstood that the extradition of Vezosal will be 
resisted by his attorneys on the ground that the 
treaty between the United States and Russia 
covering extradition matters does not provide for 
extradition in cases like that of Vezosal. 


Seventeen Cotton Mills Closed. 
Manchester, N. H.—Fifteen thousand em- 
ployees of the Amoskeag Cotton Manufacturing 
Company have been thrown out of work by the 
closing of seventeen mills for a period of fifteen 
days. Curtailment of production was the reason 
of the shutdown. 

Seamen’s World-Wide Strike. 
Copenhagen.—Delegates from all the seamen’s 
unions of America and Europe represented at 
the international congress of sailors and marine 
firemen in session here, with the exception of the 
French association, have decided to declare an 
international strike unless the ship owners of 
every country concerned agreed to the formation 
of a board of conciliation to deal with the griev- 
ances of the men. The date of the threatened 
strike will be known only to the leaders of the 
international congress, who are pledged to secrecy 


on this point. 
———_—Wm—____- 


GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. eee 


The Central Trust Company 
Of California 
Chas. F. Leege, Pres. B. G. Tognazzi,:Mer. 
CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - $500,000.00 


Check Accounts Solicited. 


Interest on Savings Accounts at rate of 4 per 
cent per annum. 


Market and Sansome Streets 


BRANCHES: 
624 Van Ness Ave. and 3039 Sixteenth Street 


O’Farrell Street bet. 

New Or ph PIN Powell and Stockton 

Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 


MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 

RAMESES, The Egyptian Wonder Worker; HIGH 
LIFE IN JAIL, with Wm. H. Sloan and W. H. (Bill) 
Mack; COVINGTON & WILBUR in “The Parson- 
age’; THE FOUR RIANOS; BERT KALMAR & 
JESSIE BROWN; THE JACK ARTOIS DUO; THE 
HISON CITY FOUR; NEW ORPHEUM MOTION 
PICTURES. Last Week—MR. GEORGE AUGER 
& CO., in “Jack The Giant Killer.” 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays),- 
10, 25, 50c. PHONES DOUGLAS 70. HOME C 1570. 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 


oe 
and Opticians 

Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 

pert Optician, 

Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 

715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
ants A Seeed ee STs winilow At. wax Zoe 
2 Treas. | 

14K, 18K, 22K All watch repairing war- 

WEDDING RINGS '2nted for 2 years. 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 
Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital ................... $1,200,000 00 
Capital actually paid up in cash - -$1,000,000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds. . -$1,555,093 05 
Deposits June 30, 1910............ - 840,384,727 21 
Total Assets .......... 0. ccc cee cece $43,108,907 S2 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, ’or coin by 
Express, 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o'clock p. m,, 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock 
p. m., for receipt of deposits only, 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President and 
Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-President, J. 
W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assist- 
ant Cashier, William Hermann; Secretary, A. H. 
Muller; Assistant Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and 
Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfellow & Eells, General 
Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. . Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


Use an Automatic Telephone 
IN YOUR HOME AND BUSINESS 


QUICK — CLEAR — SECRET 


LET US TELL YOU MORE ABOUT IT 
333 GRANT Ave. oh 1369 FRANKLIN STREET 


PHONE C 5519 PHONE A 2128 
SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. CAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. | 4 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of di- 
rectors was held last Tuesday, September 6th, 
C. H. Cassasa presiding. A. R. Burrell was ad- 
mitted to membership on examination. Applica- 
tion of F. Gough read and laid over one week. 
Transfer card deposited by Morton Bendell of 
Local No. 510. 

The next regular meeting of the Union will be 
held on Thursday, September 15th. 

A price of $6 per man per day (leader double), 
10 to 12 a. m.—1 to 6 p. m., was made for nine 
days’ aviation meet. Lunch and traveling ex- 
penses to be furnished if held at Tanforan Park; 
no traveling expense if held in Alameda. 

Alterations of the headquarters are almost 
completed and the new rooms will be ready to 
occupy in another week. 

Any members not engaged for tomorrow (Sat- 
urday) night, September 10th, will please notify 
the secretary’s office at once. 

All strike assessments to and including week 
ending September 24, 1910, must be paid before 
September 30, 1910, to Arthur S. Morey, financial 
secretary. Members are requested to be as 
prompt as possible in paying this account and 
avoid the rush at the end of the month. 

Members who fail to comply with this notice 
will become delinquent after September 30, 1910. 

The dues and death assessments for the current 
quarter amount to $2. 

ee 
FROM MOVING PICTURE OPERATORS. 
By President W. G. Woods. 

The moving pictures of the Labor Day parade 
last Monday were taken by Frank Whitfield of 
the moving picture operators, and Jas. Saroni 
of Miles Bros. They were shown on the screen 
in several theatres as early as seven o’clock the 
same evening. 

This was the first time, in the west at least, 
that current events of the day have been flashed 
on the screen the same night in moving pictures, 
and suggests that in the future the happenings 
of the day may be seen on the screen within a 
few hours, instead of being read about in the 
papers next morning. 

The float of the operators, which was awarded 
first prize, represented a nickelodeon in full oper- 
ation—lobby, ticket box, uniformed ushers, etc., 
and during the march a little comedy was played 
out, revolving around the presence of three big 
hats in the audience and the refusal of the ladies 
to remove them. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

3utterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn-Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Imperial Cash Store, 225 Market. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 


—— 


“All great men come out of the middle classes,” 
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Friedman’s Credit Plan isa Great Help 


To Any Man Whose Means are Limited 


Friedman’s credit plan is a system which enables you to have a 
completely furnished home on the smallest kind of payments—It is a 
plan which extends your payments in case you are sick or you lose 
your position—It is a plan which enables you to furnish your home 
at the biggest, the oldest and the most reliable furniture house on the 
Pacific Coast for a few dollars each week or month. 


SENDS THIS 


BED DAVENPORT 
TO YOUR HOME 


Wood pat- 
terns for 
your kitchen, 
tile patterns 
for your 
bath. Damp- 
° proof and 
tough 


enough to 
last almost 
a lifetime. 


Ce 


You pay us two dollars and we will immediately send this auto- 
matic Bed Davenport to your home, in golden oak, mahogany or 
weathered oak. If at any time within thirty days from the date of 
your purchase you feel dissatisfied with it in any way you can send 
it back and have your two dollars refunded. If it isn’t comfortable 
—if it doesn’t operate easily—if you find out that you could have 
bought the same Davenport for less money elsewhere—no matter 
what the reason is—all you have to do is to say the 
word and we will refund your two dollars. If it’s $ .60 
perfectly satisfactory, then pay a dollar a week. A 28 
regular $40 value, on Sale fOr. 65 ecsie eas wae oe eidine eee 


MAIL ORDERS 
FILLED 


WRITE TO US FOR 
PARTICULARS 

In order that out-of- 
town folks may take ad- 
vantage of our unusual- 
ly low prices and easy 
terms, we have now ar- 
ranged special facilities 
for packing and_ ship- 
ping country orders. 
Write to us for further 
particulars and we will 
give your order imme- 
diate attention. 
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LABOR CLARION 


Published Weekly by the S. F. Labor Council. 


Office S. F. Labor Temple 316 Fourteenth St. 
Telephones: Market 56; Home M 1226 


WILL J. FRENCH Editor 


Single Subscriptions $1.00 a year. 
To unions subscribing for their entire member- 
ship, 80 cents a year for each subscription. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


Changes of address or additions to unions’ mail 
lists must come through the secretary of each 
organization. Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 


Entered at postoffice, San Francisco, California, 
as second-class matter. 
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“But certainly he that covets can no more be 
a moral man than he that steals; since he does 
so in his mind. Nor can he be one that robs 
his neighbor of his credit or that craftily under- 
mines him of his trade or office.”—William Penn. 


Now that Labor Day is over, its spirit can best 
be observed by diligently working for the union 
label. There is opportunity each day for this 
propaganda. If we all avail ourselves of the 
chance, the next labor celebration will be even 
more successful than the one just passed. Con- 
sistency is the same old jewel. 

ee eS 


Citizens of San Jose last Saturday circulated a 
petition asking the trustees to submit to the peo- 
ple the proposition of voting bonds for a munici- 
pal water system and electric light plant. Rather 
than pay the present rates demanded, many of 
the people are putting down wells. Municipal 
ownership is winning converts daily. 

S  — ——_ 


The last $28,000 of the $500,000 Geary 
road bonds offered were sold on September Ist 
by City Treasurer McDougald to Contractor J. J. 
Dowling. With the half million in the treasury, 
the city is ready to proceed with construction 
work. It is only a question of a short time until 
San Francisco will have an up-to-date street 
railroad, owned and operated by the people, and 
giving daily evidence of the improvement of 
such ownership over that of selfish private in- 
terests. 


o-_— 


“While Americans fear the ‘yellow peril,’ the 
Japanese fear the ‘white peril,’” said Bishop Y. 
Honda of the Japanese Methodist church, while 
in Portland on August 31st. “The Japanese fear 
that the white race, small in numbers,-but domi- 
nant in desire to rule, plans usurpation of territory 
in Japan and China.” The people of the United 
States fear the Japanese because they are large 
in numbers and their standard of living—as we 
see it—inferior to ours. Consequently it ought 
not to be difficult to reach an agreement to keep 
apart. 

--—____@— ——. 


At a cost of several hundred dollars, former 
Senator Wm. A. Clark, copper magnate and 
president of the Salt Lake Railroad, will in the 
near future build a home in Los Angeles for 
young women and girls. Plans are being laid 
to make the institution one of the finest of its 
kind in the country. The foregoing is the sub- 
stance of newspaper dispatches. Working girls 
are to be the especial ward of the “home.” It 
would be better philanthropy to help these “work- 
ing girls” in their efforts to get sufficient money 
to enable them to live as they should, rather 
than to build “homes” as an expedient. 
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OBSERVANCE OF LABOR SUNDAY. 
Last Sunday, September 4th, was observed in 
churches throughout the United States as Labor 
Sunday. The ministerial associations in 655 cities, 
representing more than 125 Protestant church 
organizations, at the request of the Social Ser- 
vice Commission of the Federated Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, urged their mem- 
bers to devote the day to sermons on some phase 
of the labor question, and the compliance was 
general. At many of the services, various labor 
organizations attended in a body by invitation. 

The Catholic churches devoted part of the 
Sunday service to the aims and ubjects of the day, 
as outlined by the term “Labor Sunday.” In 
many of the Jewish synagogues the rabbis spoke 
of the importance and dignity of the occasion. 
It may be truthfully stated that last Sunday was 
observed as it was desired, and that the church, 
as an institution, responded generously to the 
invitation. 

Space will prevent extended reference to the 
services in the San Francisco churches. There 
was the same unanimimty as noted elsewhere. 
Special programs were presented to the wor- 
shippers, and the speakers discussed various 
topics appropriate to Labor Sunday. 

Co-operating in this movement, Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, sent letters to the 600 central labor bodies 
of America requesting them to appoint commit- 
tees to co-operate with the clergy. At the last 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
a resolution was adopted assigning the Sunday 
preceding the first Monday in September to be 
set apart as a day for the discussion of labor ques- 
tions. 
oS 


A VICTORY INDEED. 

The news of the New York cloak makers’ vic- 
tory on September 3d was received on the Pacific 
Coast with a very great deal of pleasure. 

For many long weeks these men and women 
had stood firmly together. They knew their 
cause was just, and that there could be but one 
outcome to the struggle. 

Between 70,000 and 80,000 cloak makers re- 
sumed work during the week. 

The employers agreed to give preference to 
unions in hiring labor, and have declared a nine- 
hour day, the average weekly wage will be $10.25, 
the piece workers getting more. <A_ sanitary 
board and arbitration commission has also been 
appointed. 

The strikers lost $1,500,000 weekly for the nine 
weeks the strike lasted, and the manufacturers 
many times more than that. 

Without financial support adequate for such a 
large body of strikers, and with other disad- 
vantages to overcome, the cloak makers have 
dealt the sweatshop a blow from which it can 
never fully recover. They deserve—and have— 
the warmest congratulations of not only trade 
unionists, but of every man and woman who 
cares aught for the progress of the human race. 
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“TIMES” OWNER CHARGED WITH LIBEL. 

H. G. Otis and Harry Chandler, the president 
and general manager and the vice-president and 
assistant general manager, respectively, of the 
Los Angeles “Times,” were charged last Saturday 
with criminal libel in two complaints sworn to 
before Police Judge E. P. Shortall by Andrew J. 
Gallagher, secretary of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. 

In each case bail was fixed at $500 bond or 
$100 cash. Warrants were also issued for the 
managing and circulating agent of the “Times” 
in San Francisco, this defendant being designated 
as John Doe. 

Scurrilous attacks have been made upon trade 
unionists in connection with the Los Angeles 


strike, and also upon the attorneys who are 
representing the workers protesting against the 
anti-picketing ordinance. These men have been 
named and charged by the “Times” with in- 
numerable crimes, and there is no doubt of the 
libelous character of the articles upon which the 
warrants are based. 

The labor movement stands for free speech, 
but when that freedom is used to villify and 
hold up to contumely men whose standing in 
a community is recognized, it is time that steps 
were taken to protect the good name of each 
man concerned. 

The outcome of the suit will be awaited with 
interest. Mr. Otis has long set himself as the 
sole judge of what shall appear in the columns 
of his newspaper, and the bitterness of his nature, 
intensified by old age, has caused him to disre- 
gard the truth time and time again in furtherance 
of what he terms “industrial freedom,” which, 
being interpreted, means the freedom of Otis and 
his cohorts to prevent the workers of Los An- 
geles forming trade unions for their protection. 

2 
VISIT OF GEORGE GUNREY. 

Last week the man in charge of the Los An- 
geles strike—George Gunrey—came to San Fran- 
cisco on business connected with the situation in 
the southern city. He returned home last Tues- 
day evening, after participating in the Labor 
Day parade. 

Speaking of the industrial struggle now in pro- 
gress in Los Angeles, Mr. Gunrey said: 

“We will fight until the working people have 
won. It is the most serious condition that I have 
faced, though I have been directing strikes for 
the International Molders’ Union from Philadel- 
phia to St. Paul and Tacoma, in most every State 
across the country. Such bitterness of prejudice, 
such thorough organization as the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association has brought about, I 
never saw in the worst days in Chicago or Mon- 
tana, or the east. The few wealthy men, such 
as Otis and Huntington, and the big Llewellyn, 
Lacey, Baker and Western Tank concerns, con- 
trol the employers through their executive board. 
Small firms that do not obey are cut off from 
all supplies. Contractors from outside have no 
chance to bid here. A majority of the middle 
class business men with whom I have talked have 
told me they have not attended a meeting of the 
association in two or three years. Otis and his 
kind wield absolute control, forcing them all to 
pay their dues to maintain the anti-union shop. 

“Living conditions are no easier there than here. 
Provisions and clothing cost the same as in Sac- 
ramento or Oakland. Ten hours’ work tires a 
man as much there as here. Yet they forced 
the molders and machinists to work for 25 to 40 
cents a day less there than in San Francisco, and 
to put in long hours and stay wherever the as- 
sociation placed them. On structural iron and 
steel work the contractors there got $69 per 
ton, while San Francisco contractors get only 
$61; at the same time they paid their men 25 
cents an hour and required ten or eleven hours 
a day, where in San Francisco the wages are 
from $4 to $5 for an eight-hour day.” 

Commencing on page 11 will be found the 
majority and minority reports of the law and 
legislative committee on Senate Constitutional 
Amendment No. 1. These reports were ordered 
printed in this issue by the San Francisco Labor 
Council. They should be carefully read. The 
subject of taxation may be considered “dry” by 
some readers, but it is one of great importance. 
Excellent arguments are presented on both sides. 
Inasmuch as we will soon be called upon to 
exercise the franchise either for or against the 
proposed amendment, and we all pay taxes, di- 
rectly or indirectly, it behooves voters to care- 
fully consider the facts herein printed. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
“Golden Rule” Policy of the Police. 


Several of the large cities of the United States 
have police departments that advocate what is 
known as the “golden rule” in conducting busi- 
ness. Chief of Police August Vollmer of Berke- 
ley spoke on the subject last Sunday night, and 
he said in part: 

“There is obviously a need for a broader policy 
in dealing with police problems in this State. 
Our penitentiaries are now filled with more 
criminals in proportion to our population than 
any other State’s. The laws are intended to de- 
crease crime, but if this object is not attained 
under the present method of enforcing them, it 
is obviously necessary to try some other method. 
The secret of the whole thing is to accord better 
treatment to all, whether guilty or innocent; to 
do toward them as we would want to be done by 
under similar circumstances. 

“The causes for crime are many, and often 
beyond the criminal’s control. There are such 
things as heredity, physical and moral makeup of 


‘the individual, emotional or temperamental con- 


stitution, or the results of environment. The 
question which confronts us is, what course is 
best to be pursued from a police standpoint.” 

He laid down six general rules applicable to 
the policy: 

Rule 1—Juveniles are never to be placed in 
prison. They are to be taken home, or their 
parents sent for, and they are to be turned over 
to the parents for parental correction. 

Rule 2—Members of the force will use kindly 
efforts in easing friction between man and man, 
whenever friction and ill temper are manifested. 

Rule 3—The best policeman is he who manages 
to restore order or make an arrest with the least 
amount of display or show of authority. 

Rule 4—Some men are merely unfortunate; 
they are not criminals at heart. They should be 
treated accordingly, if the best results are to be 
secured. 

Rule 5—Evidence should be possessed of com- 
petent character to secure conviction before even 
considering the imprisonment of a person on any 
charge. 

Rule 6—Any apparent violators not known to 
be of good character and reputation are to be 
accompanied to the station, where matter is to 
be carefully inquired into by the officer in charge. 

* * x 
Child Labor as Viewed in Wisconsin. 

In La Follette’s “Weekly Magazine” is pub- 
lished a report of Labor Commissioner Beck olf 
Wisconsin. He found that nearly 70 per cent of 
the children employed entered factories, while a 
large percentage of the others were occupied 
where there was no prospect for the future. 

The commissioner states that the social dan- 
gers and injuries outweigh the physical injury 
connected with the employment of children in 
industry. In return for the fatigue, the occasion- 
al danger, the mental arrest and the moral and 
social injuries resulting from their labor, the 
girls commonly earn from $2 to $4, and the boys 
$3 to $5 a week. 

As reason for the existence of children in in- 
dustry, the commissioner's report gives the fol- 
lowing: Selfishness of parents, poor health, dis- 
content with schools, the failure of the schools 
to fit the needs of all the children, and, finally, 
the desire of the children themselves for the 
money to be earned. 

As remedy for wrongs of child labor the com- 
missioner suggests: Stricter and more effective 
laws governing the employment of children, and 
the passage of an act limiting the working day 
for children to eight hours. 

For years organized labor has sought to reduce 
the hours of employment for children, says the 
Los Angeles “Citizen.” Bill after bill has been 
sent to the legislatures in various States by or- 


ganized labor, ever in vain. Labor commission- 
ers’ reports ask for reduction of hours. What is 
wrong with our legislators that the most crying 
need of childhood cannot be adjusted? Legisla- 
tors are the servants of the public, and are placed 
in office to enact or alter laws of benefit to the 
community. Their failure to do so is pure evi- 
dence of an underlying wrong in our system of 
“Taw and order.” It is the duty of every citizen 
to go to the root of that wrong and get out of 
office the rascals and leeches produced speci- 
fically for political life by plutocratic power. 

Mothers of children should not sit idly by and 
permit the making of laws by men alone. It 
is the duty of every woman who has the welfare 
of her children at heart to help provide an ever 
better future for the growing generation. 

When children are considered an important 
part of the race, rather than the mere property 
of parents, selfishness of parents toward their 
children can be checked by stringent laws. In 
our days of enlightenment, does it not seem 
preposterous to read as an excuse for child labor: 
“Failure of schools to fit the needs of all the 
children?” 

That children have a desire to earn spending 
money is a decided evidence that their home life 
does not provide for the longings of childhood 

a AE 
Canada’s Grain Men Favor Rail Ownership. 

Government ownership sentiment is showing 
its head to the Premier of Canada. First it ap- 
peared at Brandon, Man., and more insistently 
within a day or two at Lanigan, Sask. The grain 
growers’ associations have called not only for 
Government ownership of the grain elevators but 
for Government ownership and operation of the 
Hudson Bay Railway, to the end that it may 
provide competition in freight rates. 

David Ross, president of the Strassburg Grain 
Growers at Lanigan, endeavored to commit Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier on the question. 

While the grain growers desired also to advo- 
cate Government aid for the chilled meat indus- 
try and the passage of the co-operative bill, Mr. 
Ross offered to forego presentation of these de- 
mands if the Premier would take up the question 
of operation by the Government of the Hudson 
Bay Railway, designed to be the short route for 
grain transportation to Europe. 

“We are without competitive freight rates now,” 
declared Mr. Ross, “and feel that if the Hudson 
Bay route is to be operated ‘by a private interest 
after being built, we shall be forever cut off from 
this all desirable competitive influence.” 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier has already made it plain 
that he is opposed to the Government ownership 
of public utilities, although he has expressed a 
willingness to erect the terminal elevators if the 
grievance of the farmers cannot be .otherwise 
obviated. 

George P. Graham, Minister of Railways, re- 
sponding to Mr. Ross, showed definitely that the 
tendency of the Ottawa Government was away 
from Government ownership. Mr. Ross had ar- 
gued that the Government’s ownership of the 
1200-mile Intercolonial Railway in Canada had 
operated to reduce freight rates in eastern Can- 
ada, although the line traversed an unproductive 
country, and that it had returned a surplus. 

To this the Minister of Railways replied that 
if the Government had to do it today it would 
not build the Intercolonial Railway, which, he 
pointed out was an undertaking as an obligation 
to the federation to give the maritimie provinces 
access to Quebec and Ontario. He added the 
important announcement that the Government, 
in providing a transportation route via Hudson 
Bay, was confronted not only by the necessity of 
laying the rails but of a steamship line to Europe. 

This was accepted as irdicating the purpose 
of the Government to require the company build- 
ing and operating the line also to place in com- 
mission a fleet of transatlantic steamers. 


WILL PROTECT CHILD SLAVES. 

The general secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, Owen R. Lovejoy, has issued 
his report of the year’s progress in legislation for 
the protection of children. The most important 
results have been obtained in New Jersey, New 
York and Ohio. The new law in New Jersey 
went into effect in part with the fourth of this 
month, providing that no child under fifteen shall 
work at night, but after July 4, 1911, no child 
under sixteen shall be so employed. This law 
applies to factories which require a double shift. 
Of the glass manufacturing States, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio and Illinois, are in line in child 
labor legislation. 

In New York a law was secured forbidding the 
employment of any person under twenty-one 
years of age as a night messenger. 

New York also enacted laws forbidding the 
employment of children under sixteen in bowling 
alleys or as checkers, etc., in places of amusement 
after 7 p. m., and several other acts for safe- 
guarding children were passed. In Ohio a bill 
regulating messenger service and applying to all 
cities was passed, providing that no minor under 
eighteen shall be so employed at night. A similar 
law in Maryland places the age limit at sixteen 
for night and fourteen for the day, and forbids 
the sending of any minor to deliver or receive a 
message at a house of ill-repute. While Vir- 
ginia does not have a messenger law, it is un- 
lawful to send any minor under seventeen to any 
immorai resort. 

Rhede Jsland passed a law requiring educa- 
tional qualifications of children sceking employ- 
ment. Maine is the only New England State 
without educational qualification for work certifi- 
cates. Mississippi and South Carolina are the 
only States having legislative sessions last winter 
that took no action for the further protection of 
children. 

In Massachusetts, through the activity of the 
State child labor committee, with the co-operation 
of the national committee’s New England secre- 
tary, four changes were made in the child labor 
and:compulsory education laws; medical inspec- 
tion as a precedent to the issuance of working 
papers to children between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age; prohibiting the employment under 
eighteen in occupations declared dangerous or 
injurious by the State Board of Health; an adult 
delinquency provision, which penalizes parents 
who knowingly permit childrén under eighteen 
to work in street trades in violation of the license 
regulations, or any other person who knowingly 
furnishes such children with articles for sale; a 
penalty upon any person conniving in the forgery 
of a birth certificate. 
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lifth avenue, New York, was somewhat sur- 
prised on Friday evening, August 12th, to witness 
a meeting under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Trade Union League held within its own sacred 
precincts. The avenue seemed to be more amused 
than otherwise, evidently mistaking the meeting 
for a suffragette or ladies’ suffrage affair. How- 
ever, a great many of the well-dressed idlers 
who stopped to scoff remained and listened to 
Miss Leonora O’Reilly and Mrs. Raymond Robins 
with deep interest. It is entirely probable that 
very few of this Fifth avenue throng had ever 
heard before the facts that were laid before 
them. “Do you realize,” said Miss O'Reilly, “that 
the girls of these Fifth avenue shops are selling 
themselves day in and day out, week after week 
and month after month, in order that the dainty 
women who are gliding luxuriously by in their 
motor cars may have their beautiful clothes and 
gorgeous hats?” Mrs. Robins pleaded the cause 
of the girl workers as future mothers. She told 
how Jong hours, the small pay and the speed at 
which they are driven are unfitting thousands of 
American girls for healthy, normal womanhood 
and motherhood. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
September 2, 1910. 


Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m., by Presi- 
dent Kelly. Minutes of previous meeting ap- 
proved as printed. 

Credentials—Post Office Clerks—T. F. Hardy, 
Ed. McSorley, vice H. C. Kellum, and F. E. King. 
Granite Cutters—C. J. Coyle, Donald MacDon- 
ald. Grocery Clerks, No. 648—A. H. Biermann, 
vice W. R. Carmack. Teamsters, No. 85—Harry 
Gorman, Eiron Gibbons, R. A. Summers, vice A. 
Brophy, Jas. Sexsmith and Jas. Hopkins. Steam 
Shovel Men, No. 29—Bert Toohig, vice C. C. Fa- 
gan. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From Rev. Mr. 
Friend, Rev. Bernard Kaplan and G. Hulsebus, 
stating that they would be glad to observe Labor 
Sunday. From Waiters, No. 30, and Cooks, No. 
44, inclosing donations for Los Angeles strike 
fund, and also for Labor Day tickets. From 
President Gompers, telegram stating that ‘he 
would render decision on waiters’ case soon. 
From Messrs. I. Tarkoff and H. F. Bender, per- 
sonal donations to Los Angeles strike fund. From 
Electrical Workers, No. 151, stating that the pro- 
posed bills for the protection of linemen were 
most important to them. From Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ International Union, relative to persons 
attempting to discredit said organization. Re- 


dies Garment Workers’ Union, stating that S. N. 
Wood & Co. had a thoroughly union factory in 
New York. From Granite Cutters’ Local, pro- 
testing against seating of Curb Setters, a newly- 
organized union. Referred to Law and Legisla- 
tive Committee—From S. M. O’Sullivan, relative 
to charter amendments. Referred to Secretary— 
From Allied Printing Trades Council, stating that 
Worlds’ Fair Committee had patronized the un- 
fair Schmidt Lithograph Co., and requesting 
Council to withdraw stock therein. From Retail 
Delivery Drivers’ Union, asking that Council as- 
sist in having a very dangerous street paved. Re- 
ferred to Strike Committee—From Sacramento 
Labor Council, stating they may be able to ex- 
tend further assistance to Los Angeles strikers. 
Referred to Executive Committee—From Engi- 
neers, No. 64, requesting assistance in unionizing 
the United Milk Company’s plant. From News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, stating they would 
meet our committee on Newspaper Solicitors’ 
case. From District Council of Painters, notifica- 
tion ot instructions to Carriage and Auto Paint- 
ers, No. 603, to accept members of No. 6 on 
transfer cards. 

Reports of Unions—Bartenders, No. 41—Have 
settled with Corey; hope unionists will demand 
their button. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Submitted 
two reports, one a minority report opposing pro- 
posed Constitutional Amendment No. 1, and a ma- 
jority report favoring such amendment. On motion 
it was decided that both reports be published in 
the next issue of the “Labor Clarion,” so that the 
delegates may carefully examine them, and that 
the consideration of this matter be made a special 
order of business for Friday evening, September 
16th, at 9 p. m. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
all bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for 
same. 

The secretary at this time requested permission 
from the Council to purchase a desk for the of- 
fice. It was moved that the secretary be author- 
ized to proceed to make said purchase; motion 
carried. 

Labor Day Committee—The secretary aie if 
the Council had any objection to a newly-organ- 
ized Lodge of the Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
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men parading with the two Councils on Labor 
Day. On motion, the newly-organized lodge was 
extended an invitation to parade with the two 
Councils on Labor Day. 

New Business—Delegate Michelson called the 
Council’s attention to the fact that although the 
Gallagher-Marsh system had been used in the 
public schools of San Francisco for years, that of 
late, through some influence, a change had been 
made to another system, the books for which 
were manufactured outside of this city and coun- 
ty. On motion, the executive committee was in- 
structed to investigate this matter and protest to 
the School Department against a change in the 
system. 

At this time the chair imtroduced Mr. E. R. 
Zion, who spoke at length on proposed Senate 
Constitutional Amendment No. 1. He opposed 
this amendment, and hoped the Council would 
assist in defeating same; he gave detailed reasons 
for his opposition. 

Mr. E. F. Adams, president of Commonwealth 
Club, was introduced; he spoke on the matter of 
establishment of a reformatory for first offenders, 
and asked the Council to give this matter consid- 
eration, and to assist the Commonwealth Club 
in obtaining an appropriation at the next session 
of the Legislature for that purpose. 

Mr. E. A. Walcott also spoke on the matter of 
reformatory and criminal procedure, and his sup- 
port to measures to expedite the trials of crim- 
inals, and hoped that the Council’s legislative 
representatives would be able to assist him along 
these lines. 

President Kelly responded with a brief state- 
ment as to labor’s position on the subject of crim- 
inal procedure and reform measures, and assured 
the gentlemen that the Council would give the 
matter its earnest attention. 

Brother E. A. Trembly, organizer and label 
promoter of the United Garment Workers of 
America, spoke to the delegates on the absolute 
necessity of supporting the label of his organiza- 
tion; he gave interesting statistics'on the employ- 
ment of Chinese in this line of work, and showed 
clearly the necessity of demanding the union label 
on all purchases. 

Delegate N. F. Smith called the Council’s atten- 
tion to a benefit to be given by Painters, No. 19, 
for the relief of the family of A. Betts, said 
benefit to be held at the Chutes on the evening of 
September 21, 1910, to: assist this worthy cause. 

Moved that the Council declare a boycott on 
the Imperial Cash Store at 225 Market street; 
motion carried. : 

The charges presented by Delegate J. P. Sher- 
besman against Delegate J. J. Murphy, which had 
been laid over until this time, were then consid- 
ered, and in accordance with Section 1, Article 8, 
the following committee was selected: Bros. 
Vlagler, Bailey, Dwyer, Doherty and N. F. Smith. 

The Council’s attention was called to the fact 
that women assistants were needed to carry on 
the work of selling buttons on Labor Day to men 
in the line of march, the proceeds of which were 
to assist the Union Man’s Orphanage. 

.Receipts—Broom Makers, $2; Pie Bakers, $4; 
Typographical, $18; Press Feeders, $6; Butchers, 
$8; Post Office Clerks, $12; Cement Workers, $16; 
Cemetery Employees, $4; Steam Shovel and 
Dredge Men, $4; Grocery Clerks, $2; Boiler Mak- 
ers, No. 410, $2; Bootblacks, $4; Carriage and 
Wagon Workers, $4. Total, $86. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $7; tele- 
grams and messenger fees, $6.50; “Post,” 30 cents; 
stenographer, $20; assistant stenographer, $18; La- 
bor Council Hall Association, $57.50; “Labor Clar- 
ion,” $25; “White Man’s Magazine,” $10; John 
Monahan Co., printing, $13.50; H. S. Crocker Co., 
$8.50; Telephone Co., $17.47; I. Upham & Co., one 
mimeograph, $35; Brown & Power Co., stationery, 
$3.30. Total, $262.07. Adjourned at 10:25 p. m. 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 'NO. 1. 


Providing for the Separation of State and Local 
Taxation. 


Majority Report. 


San Francisco, Cal., September 2, 1910. 
To the Delegates of the San Francisco Labor 
Council: 

Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 1, pro- 
viding for the separation of State and local tax- 
ation, and which is up for ratification by the 
voters at the coming general election in Novem- 
ber, has for more than three months been under 
consideration by your law and legislation com- 
mittee, and during that time the committee has 
diligently canvassed and examined the views and 
arguments presented by leading authorities for 
and against the new system of taxation proposed 
in the pending amendment. The undersigned 
members have reached definite conclusions in fa- 
vor of the amendment, and respectfully submit 
the following report thereon: 


Whether favoring or opposing the proposed 
new system of taxation, all unite in declaring that 
the defects in our present revenue system are 
each year becoming more glaring and intolerable 
with the changing conditions due to the advanc- 
ing industrial and commercial development of our 
State, and that radical changes are needed to 
overcome these defects. 

With the idea of reforming our revenue laws, 
the Legislature in 1905 established the Commis- 
sion on Revenue and Taxation. This commission 
went exhaustively into the subject, and, based 
upon its report and recommendations, the Legis- 
lature in 1907 submitted a plan for the separation 
of State and local taxation as to sources of reve- 
nue, and establishing certain rates of taxation on 
the classes of property from which the State is 
to collect its revenue. 

The constitutional amendment embodying this 
plan, and which bore the same title as the pending 
measure, was, however, rejected by more than 26,- 
000 votes at the following general election in 
1908. The most probable reasons for the defeat 
of the plan are generally assigned as follows: 
That it was not fully understood by the people, 
and that it contained some objectionable features 
that might easily be eliminated so as to insure 
support for the new system if resubmitted to the 
people. 

In addition, we believe that the amendment 
was rejected owing to a certain popular impres- 
sion that the new system, on the whole, would be 
more favorable to certain corporations than to the 
taxpayers at large, and also owing to the adverse 
stand taken at that time by several prominent 
labor bodies. 

The new plan of taxation is designed to relieve 
real estate from the excessive burden of taxation 
it now bears, and to compel the public service cor- 
porations, insurance companies, banks, and fran- 
chises to bear their full share of taxation, which 
they do not bear under the present system. 

The pending movement proposes to accomplish 
these results in the following manner: 

First, by separating certain classes of property 
of a general and State-wide character, or of a 
nature not easily dealt with by local officials, and 
taxing these classes of property by the State for 
State purposes only. 

Second, by relieving all other property from 
State taxation, thus leaving property of a purely 
local nature subject to local taxation only. 

Third, by taxing the corporations ‘certain per- 
centages on their gross receipts, which method 
will, make it impossible for them to evade their 
proper share of taxes. 


Advantages of the New System of Taxation. 


The new system of taxation will relieve real 
estate of the burden of State taxation, and this 
burden will, in the future, be borne by classes of 
property that have hitherto escaped the payment 
of their just share of taxes, such as railroad com- 
panies (including street railroads), car, express, 
telegraph and telephone companies, light, heat, 
and power companies, insurance companies, and 
banks. 

The commission estimates that the amendment 
will produce over four million dollars annually in 
increased revenue from sources that now escape 
paying their just share of taxes. This means 
that, in the aggregate, owners of real estate will 
pay that much less, and that the above-enumer- 
ated classes of property, together with franchises, 
will, in the aggregate, pay that much more than 
they are now paying. 

The commission is now engaged in the task of 
gathering full and latest information on the point 
how each county will be affected by the new 


amendment, and such information, no doubt, will 
be available for the scrutiny of voters before the 
day of election. 

San Francisco contains more of the property 
to be withdrawn from local taxation than is to be 
found in any county of the State, and for last 
year such property amounted in round figures to 
sixty million dollars. 

Nevertheless, if the new system had been in 
operation, the taxpayers of this city would in 
that year have been saved in taxes the sum of 
$780,187. 

As an illustration, showing the extent to which 
some public-service corporations now escape tax- 
ation, Senator J. B. Curtin, a member of the 
commission, stated before the San Francisco 
Labor Council that the Wells-Fargo Express 
Company last year paid only $16,000 in taxes on 
account of all its offices throughout the State, 
and that, if we had been under the new system, 
the same company would have been compelled to 
pay $80,000 as its proper share of taxes. 

The present system fails to reach the new 
forms of property and business that have devel- 
oped in the past sixty years, and fails to reach 
the new sources of ability to pay taxes which did 
not exist at the inauguration of our revenue sys- 
tem, but which have since grown up and should 
contribute to the support of the government. 

Under the present system, real estate pays 80 
per cent of all our taxes. This accounts for the 
excessive taxation to which farmers are subject, 
for 89 per cent of their capital is invested in real 
estate; and, further, while the bulk of personal 
property generally escapes taxation, personal 
property on farms is within easy reach of the as- 
sessor, and seldom escapes taxation. 


Economists estimate that the amount of per- 
sonal property in this State cannot be less in 
value than its real estate. Nevertheless, only 15 
per cent of the assessment rolls contain property 
described as personal property, showing con- 
clusively the degree to which it escapes taxation. 
Another illustration is furnished by the contract 
between assessment of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, and claims for fire losses presented to 
insurance companies on the same articles. 

The new system will materially reduce the taxes 
of farmers, as they will be entirely relieved of 
State taxes, and it will reach a portion of the 
personal property that now escapes taxation, that 
portion, namely, which is owned by the corpora- 
tions taxed for State purposes only. 

The method by which to control the public- 
service corporations in matters of taxation con- 
sists in levying taxes on their gross receipts, in- 
stead of appraising and taxing the value of the 
property that they use in their business. The ad- 
vantages of this method has been summed up by 
the commission as follows: 

“Simplicity, ease, and cheapness of administra- 
tion, and certainty of returns are advantages to 
the government as well as to the taxpayers. 
Steadiness in growth of revenue is another advan- 
tage. The revenue derived from a gross earnings 
tax will grow with the growth of the community, 
and will, in the long run, keep pace therewith. In 
this respect it affords a distinct advantage over 
the property tax, as the assessment of property 
tends to become stationary or to advance to a 
constantly-decreasing rate.” 

To determine the value of property requires 
judgment that is sound and experienced, quali- 
ties not always possessed by those called upon 
to make the valuation; and even such qualities 
do not guarantee correctness, and opinions will 
vary. But, the gross earnings of a public-service 
corporation is a definite fact; their sum does not 
vary with the differences of opinion. 

In this State from 1884 to 1905, a period of 
twenty years, the assessment of railroads rose 
slowly in round figures from fifty to sixty-nine 
million dollars, or, distributed equally for each 
year, the increase amounted to not quite one mil- 
lion a year; and for the last five years, by ap- 
plying the principles of the new system and 
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appraising the property according to gross earn- 
ings, these assessments have been increased to 
one hundred and twenty-two millions for 1909, 
and to one hundred and thirty millions for 1910, 
or an average yearly increase of over ten million 
dollars per year. This result has been obtained 
under the stimulus of the present movement for 
a change in our system of taxation. 

If the amendment is adopted, this result will 
go on uninterrupted. On the other hand, should 
the people turn down the proposition once more, 
it is very probable that the principle will be dis- 
carded, as it will have no support in the organic 
law of the State, and that we again will be 
forced to accept the meagre results from calculat- 
ing assessments according to the ad valorem 
method. 

The fluctuation in any one year for gross earn- 
ings of all the railroads of the United States from 
1889 to 1904 was only 18 per cent, which shows 
the reliability of gross earnings as a measure 
for estimating taxes. 

In California from 1896 to 1904, taxes actually 
paid by railroads increased only 67 per cent, as 
against 105 per cent which they would have in- 
creased had railroads been taxed on gross earn- 
ings. 

The commission shows in great detail how the 
gross earnings tax is the only way in which the 
government can share in the rapidly-growing 

sarnings of street-railroad, car, express, tele- 
graph and telephone, light, heat, and power com- 
panies, and that the general property tax is en- 
tirely inadequate to reach the taxpaying abilities 
of such companies. 

Our State laws attempting to tax national banks 
have been declared unconstitutional, hence such 
banks are now taxed only on their real estate. 
Savings banks are now taxed twice as high as 
commercial banks, because, unlike the latter, they 
are taxed on the entire amount of their solvent 
credits without allowance for deposits. 

Money and solvent credits have increased very 
little for assessment purposes, and in 1904 were 
actually less than in 1896, when they were nearly 
doubled as a consequence of the fact that the 
Bank Commissioners that year commenced to 
require a report on the conditions of the banks on 
the first Monday in March. The decrease in re- 
sults from the year of the inauguration of the 
change shows “the measure of the skill acquired 
since then in concealing this class of property 
from the Assessor.” 

Mr. J. H. Scott, a member of the Board of 
Equalization, shows in a report to the Common- 
wealth Club that San Francisco banks, which are 
the wealthiest and largest in the State, under the 
present law, according to the comptroller’s re- 
port, paid in taxes $323,989 for 1909. If the new 
system had been in operation, and the much-criti- 
cised rate of six-tenths of 1 per cent applied to 


them, these banks would have had to pay addi- 
tional taxes amounting to $121,525, or an increase 
of 3714 per cent in their taxes. 


The new system will reach this class of prop- 
erty, and make it contribute an increased share 
of taxes. Likewise, national banks will no longer 
escape taxation, and savings banks will be treated 
more justly and have their taxes reduced to the 
same basis as other banks. 

The new system will abolish the much-disliked 
interference by the State Board of Equalization 
in regulating county assessments. It will also 
abolish the inequitable apportionment of railroad 
taxes between counties, and as these taxes are 
to go to the State, this vexatious feature of the 
present system will trouble us no more. 

The troublesome question of taxation of fran- 
chises is removed from local authorities, and a 
certain and uniform system can be followed by 
the State in compelling this elusive species of 
property to contribute to the common needs. 

Separation as to sources of revenue have been 
adopted partially or altogether in Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, Winconsin, 
and Oregon. Plans for change in this direction 
are pending in a number of other States. Thus, 
the new system is not an untried experiment, but 
is a recognized and successful tax reform meas- 
ure, which eventually will become the permanent 
feature of the revenue system of most of the 
States in the Union. 


Objections to the Pending Amendment 


Considered. 

Most of the objections against the new sys- 
tem that were urged two years ago are now no 
longer tenable, either on the ground that they 
have been met by new provisions in the amend- 
ment, or by reason that public discussion of the 
subject has cleared up many erroneous impres- 
sions that prevailed in the early stages of the 
controversy. We therefore limit this necessarily- 
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brief review by noting four principal objections 
on which the opposition seemingly tends to cen- 
tre. 

The first objection relates to the percentages 
fixed for the gross earnings taxes of the public- 
service corporations and other classes of property 
selected for State taxation. It is objected in a 
great variety of ways to the general effect, that 
the percentages are too low, and that they can 
be changed only by a difficult process. 


As to the rates imposed, it must be borne in 
mind that, after long and comprehensive investi- 
gation by the commission, they were adopted 
as equivalent for each class of property to the 
general average rate paid by all property in the 
State for taxes, which general average rate is not 
likely to change or require to be changed, as 
it is the prevailing general rate all over the coun- 
try. This general average rate is 1 per cent of 
the true value of the property. 

The commission holds, and it is supported 
by the State Board of Equalization, that the ap- 
praised valuation of property throughout the 
State is only 60 per cent of the true value, and 
that the rates fixed in the amendment conform 
with this fact. Therefore, the rates proposed 
are as near to what ought to be the permanent 
rates as it was practical to propose. 


Instances may be found where gains will be 
made by a corporation, but the general effect 
will be to equalize taxation, not only as be- 
tween the corporations, but as between them and 
all other taxable property, which latter the amend- 
ment will relieve from the too high taxation it 
now bears. The rates are imbedded in the Con- 
stitution because they are believed to express a 
settled taxation policy that should be removed 
from the daily turmoil of varying opinions, and, 
if requiring change, that change will be brought 
about in the same manner as all other funda- 
mental changes are brought about when the 
people are sufficiently aroused to the necessity 
therefor. 

The second objection is directed against the 
provision that the Legislature is given power to 
revise the rates by a three-fourths vote of the 
two houses. It is obvious, however, that this 
serves the purpose of having the means to revise 
the rates without the necessity of waiting for 
the general election when the necessity for such 
revision becomes generally apparent. The same 
provision safeguards the interests of other tax- 
payers if an attempt should be made to unjustly 
lower these rates. It is only when it is desirable 
to inerease the rates that difficulties may arise. 

The rates established, however, are equal to 
similar rates going in any State of the Union, 
and the commission assures us that a revision in 
this direction lies in the distant future, if at all, 
when the experience gained under the practical 
workings of the system will aid in intelligent 
and successful effort to raise the rates when 
backed by public opinion. 

By means of the direct primary, and by means 
of the initiative and referendum, which are al- 
ready knocking at’ the doors of our legislative 
halls for admission as ordinary processes of 
legislation, it is more than probable, and amounts 
almost to a certainty, that the law-making power 
of the future will lie in the hands of the people 
far more readily than at present. We should 
never despair of the future, and we should not 
conlidence in the ability of the people in 
coming years to meet successfully whatever 
problems may confront them. 

A third objection is put forward to the effect 
that a common interest will be established under 
the new system between the State and the pub- 
lic-service corporations so as to effect a combina- 
tion to raise great State revenues and keep them 
up by permitting such corporations to charge 
high rates for their services. 

This objection takes for granted that if our 
State officials should act in that manner the 
people would be powerless to correct the evil, 
and get officials more mindful of the interests 
of the people that elect them. The objection, 
further, takes little heed of the manifest tendency 
of our times to insist on effective rate regulation 
by the State. The new system of taxation is an 
essential step forward to accomplish such regu- 
lation. 

Taxes always enter as an element into the 
cost of operation of public-service corporations, 
and in order to have just rates there must be 
uniformity and certainty in the mode of taxing 
such business. Such can be had only under the 
new system, which unites in the hand of the 
State the power to tax and the power to regulate 
rates. Hence, the objection loses its force as 
the tendency it fears runs contrary to the tend- 
ency of the times, which is toward rate regulation, 
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an object which will be promoted by the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

The fourth objection is that as municipalities 
enter upon the acquisition of public utilities, the 
sources of State revenue will be diminished, and 
that the Legislature, therefore, will be apt to put 
obstacles in the way and seek to retard such 
reform movements. 

This objection involves the assumption that if 
the State’s revenues were diminished to a con- 
siderable extent in that manner, there would be 
insuperable obstacles in the way of requiring such 
municipalities to indemnify the State for the 
loss of revenue. 

A constitutional amendment would easily rem- 
edy the situation. Furthermore, the acquisition 
of public utilities by cities is a separate and dis- 
tinct question, not necessarily bound up with any 
particular system of taxation. Such acquisition 
can go on and exist under any system of taxa- 
tion, whether such utilities are or are not to 
contribute to the support of the government. 
Nor, should that reform be permitted to stand in 
the way of another pressing reform, the one 
now before the people of the State, which is as 
important as any other, and is in proper shape 
for solution. Nothing can be gained for the 
question of public ownership of public utilities 
by opposing a very much needed tax reform. 


Conclusion. 


After carefully weighing the above and many 
other objections, we conclude that they do not 
overbalance or nullify the many acknowledged 
and demonstrated advantages of the new system 
of taxation. We are of the opinion that the 
immediate results will justify the adoption of the 
pending amendment, and that if defects not now 
discernible should be found in the new system, 
the experience gained under it will suggest the 
needed improvements. We are firmly con- 
vinced, also, that the supposed fetters we are 
establishing around the new system that would 
prevent us from in any manner change the sys- 
tem again, if once adopted, will vanish with con- 
tinued interest displayed by the people concern- 
ing public affairs, and without which interest no 
reform of any magnitude can live and fulfill its 
purpose. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) M. J. ROCHE, 
M. E. DECKER, 
FRED ZIMMERMAN, 
THEO. JOHNSON. 


Minority Report. 
San Francisco, September 2, 1910. 
To the Delegates to the San Francisco Labor 
Council: 

Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 1, pro- 
viding for the separation of State and local tax- 
ation, which was referred to your law and legis- 
lative committee on May 20, 1910, and which was 
proposed by the California Tegislature on March 
19, 1909, is similar to the amendment with the 
same name and purpose which was proposed on 
March 9, 1907, opposed by the California State 
Federation of Labor, the San Francisco Labor 
Council, the San Francisco Building Trades Coun- 
cil, and the State Convention of the Union Labor 
Party, and defeated in the State election in No- 
vember, 1908, by a plurality of 26,127 votes. 

Both amendments are based upon the report 
of the Commission on Revenue and Taxation of 
the State of California submitted to the thirty- 
seventh session of the Legislature. Both pro- 
vide for taxes (1) on the gross receipts from 
business done in the State by railroad companies 
(including street railways), car companies, tele- 
“graph and telephone companies, and companies 
engaged in the transmission or sale of gas or 
electricity; (2) on the gross premiums of insur- 
ance companies (less return premiums and _ re- 
insurance, and less local taxes paid by such com- 
panies on real estate in this State owned by them), 
(3) on the paid up capital, reserve and undivided 
profits of banks and bankers (the value, as as- 
sessed for county taxes, of real estate, other than 
mortgage interests therein, owned by them and 
taxed for county purposes, to be deducted from 
the valuation); (4) on the actual cash value of all 
franchises “other than those expressly provided 
for in this section.” These taxes are exclusively 
for State purposes. All other property is to be 
taxed for local purposes only, except when a tax 
for State purposes is levied on “all the property 
in the State,” as will be explained later. 

The commission has announced its aim to be 
to fix such rates of taxation on the corporations 
here dealt with as would be equivalent to an 
annual tax of 1 per cent on the actual value of 
the property used in the conduct of their business 
in this State, including their franchises. The 
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rates provided in this amendment, 
differ, in some instances, 
mended by the commission. 
indicates the differences: 
Recommended Amendments 
Rates Rejected Pending 
Railroad companies, per 

cent 
Car companies 
Telegraph and telephone 

companies . t 3% 
Express companies 2 
Gas and elec. companies 4to5 4 
Insurance premiums 1% 
Banking capital, etc 6-10 
Franchises . 1 

Referring to the tax rate on insurance pre- 
miums indicated in this table, Mr. Joseph Hut- 
chinson, chairman of the Section of Finance of 
the Commonwealth Club of California, in 1908 
spoke as follows: 

“Where the commission proposes 2 per cent for 
the insurance companies, the Legislature reduced 
it to 1% per cent. What does Professor Plehn 
say to that? We have his letter right here: 

““The change made by the Legislature in re- 
gard to insurance companies was reluctantly as- 
sented to by the commission for the sake of 
avoiding a struggle with the strong insurance 
lobby present at the Legislature in connection 
with other legislation.’ ” 

Differences Indicated. 

Following are the principal differences between 
the rejected and the pending amendments: 

First. “In the event that the above named 
revenues are at any time deemed insufficient to 
meet the annual expenditures of the State, in- 
cluding the above-named expenditures for educa- 
tional purposes, there may be levied, in the man- 
ner to be provided by law, a tax for State pur- 
poses, on all the property in the State, including 
the classes of property enumerated, sufficient to 
meet the deficiency” appears in the pending 
amendment and not in its predecessor. 

Under the provisions of the rejected amend- 
ment, a deficiency tax would not have affected 
corporations, whose rates of taxation were fixed 
therein. 

Second. “Out of the revenues from the taxes 
provided for in this section, together with all 
other State revenues, there shall be first set apart 
the money to be applied by the State to the sup- 
port of the public school system and the State 
University” is an original provision of the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Third. The rejected amendment provides for 
the taxation of the capital stock of business cor- 
porations other than those here considered. Such 
a tax has been imposed by statute, and the pend- 
ing measure contains no reference to it. 

Fourth. The rejected amendment provided 
that until the year 1914 the State should “reim- 
burse San Bernardino, Placer and Yuba Counties 
for the net loss of county revenues occasioned 
by the withdrawal of railroad property from 
county taxation.” The pending amendment pro- 
vides such reimbursement for San Bernardino 
and Placer Counties until the year 1918, but fur- 
nishes no such relief for Yuba County. 

Vifth. The pending amendment contains this 
new feature: 

“The Legislature shall provide for reimburse- 
ment from the general funds of any county to dis- 
tricts therein where loss is occasioned in such 
districts by the withdrawal from local taxation 
of property taxed for State purposes only.” 

It is obvious that efforts to enforce this pro- 
vision would lead to much legislative difficulty 
and vexatious litigation. 

Sixth. Railroad, car, express, telegraph, tele- 
phone, gas, electric and insurance companies and 
franchises, but not banks, are subject to taxation 
“to pay the principal and interest of any bonded 
indebtedness created and outstanding by any city, 
city and county, county, town, township or dis- 
trict, before the adoption of this section, the 
taxes so paid for principal and interest on such 
bonded indebtedness. shall be deducted from the 
total amount paid in taxes for State purposes.” 
This is a provision of the pending amendment. 
The rejected amendment exempted the com- 
panies referred to from taxation on account of 
local indebtedness. 

Taxation is not increased by the new provision. 
Localities gain something at the expense of the 
State. Corporations lose nothing. 

Seventh. The pending amendment, when in- 
troduced in the Senate, provided the same rate of 
taxation on banking capital as did the rejected 
amendment—namely, 1 per cent. The Legisla- 
ture reduced it to six-tenths of 1 per cent. We 
have been informed that the change was made 
in order to placate the banking interests of the 


however, 
from those recom- 
The following table 
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State, and avoid their opposition to the adoption 
of the amendment by popular vote. 

The commission, on page 247 of its report, 
expresses “the opinion that 1 per cent is a low 
tax on a business that is making over 10 per cent 
per annum clear of all expenses.” 


Page 250 of the report contains the following: 

“The plan proposed by the commission raises 
the taxes paid by the State commercial banks on 
the average, 52.5 per cent. It reduces that of the 
savings banks by 2 per cent on the average. It 
raises the taxes paid by National banks over 
five-fold, which was to be expected, as they. pay 
taxes now on real estate only. It raises the 
average of all banks, including the five-fold in- 
crease on National banks, by nearly 67 per cent.” 

But the Legislature has taken off the 67 per 
cent. 

However, Equalizer J. 
other members of its Section of Finance have 
informed the Commonwealth Club that if the 
pending amendment had been in effect last year 
banks in San Francisco would have paid more 
taxes than they did, as indicated in the following 
table: 

Revenue from S. F. banks 
amendment at 6-10 per cent 

Revenue from S. F. banks 
present law 


Harry Scott and five 


under the 


under the 


$121,526 
Eighth. The amendment of 1907 contained no 
provision for changing the rates of taxation 
therein established, and a constitutional amend- 
ment, ratified by a popular vote, would have been 
necessary to modify or abolish any of them. 
The pending amendment contains this provision: 
“The rates of taxation fixed in this section 
shall remain in force until changed by the Legis- 
lature, three-fourths of all the members elected 
to each of the two houses voting in favor there- 
of.” (The black-faced type is mine.) 


Ninth. Section 11 of Article 13 of the State 
Constitution, modified so as to except from its 
operation corporations whose rates of taxation 
are fixed in the amendment, was incorporated in 
the rejected amendment. Its omission in the 
pending measure does not appear to make any 
difference, as it will remain in the Constitution, 
and its application will be modified if the amend- 
ment is adopted. 


Legislature May Now Impose Income Taxes. 

I believe that adequate income taxes may be im- 
posed upon corporations by the Legislature un- 
der the existing State Constitution. Section 11 
of Article 13, just previously referred to, reads 
as follows: 

“Sec. 11. Inceme taxes may be assessed to 
and collected from persons, corporations, joint 
stock associations, or companies resident or do- 
ing business in this State, or any one or more of 
them, in such cases and amounts, and in such 
manner, as shall be prescribed by law.” 


Claims Made in Behalf of Amendment. 


It is claimed by proponents of the proposed 
amendment that it will produce annually more 
than four million dollars from sources that are 
not now paying their just proportion of taxes; 
that the burden of taxation of the now over- 
taxed farmer and real estate owner will be re- 
duced by requiring public-service corporations to 
pay their just share of the taxes; that ‘all other 
forms of property than public-service corpora- 
tions will be taxed by the counties and cities only 
for county and city purposes, and, as the State 
will have nothing to do with that property, the 
property can then be assessed at its actual cash 
value without injustice being done to the taxpay- 
ers,” and without interference by the State Board 
of Equalization; that a 4 per cent gross income tax 
was levied by the State Board of Equalization on 
steam railroads in 1907 and 1908, and produced 
over $1,000,000 over and above what would have 
been obtained under the old method of taxation; 
that limiting the State’s revenues to a percentage 
of gross earnings will tend to prevent legislative 
extravagance. 

While there appears to be merit in some of 
these claims, I suspect that what the small farmer 
and lot owner would gain in reduced taxes by the 
operation of the amendment would be offset by 
increased freight rates and consequent higher 
prices of commodities. I remember how a prom- 
inent express company virtually evaded its Span- 
ish war tax by adding the amount of its tax to 
its patrons’ bills, and do not question the ability 
of most of the corporations paying increased 
taxes under this amendment to protect themselves 
in a similar manner. The Commission on Rey- 
enue and Taxation, on page 68 of its 1906 report, 
states that the Spring Valley Water Company 
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pays the equivalent of a 16.09 per cent tax on its 
gross earnings, and on page 316 of the same 
report appears the following: 

“The Spring Valley Water Company, for ex- 
ample, in 1905 paid 17 per cent of its gross income 
in taxes. It was found that, as the courts allow 
such companies a fair return on their investment, 
and require the authorities when fixing water 
rates to fix such rates as will allow a fair return, 
the companies were indifferent as to the amount 
of taxes they might be required to pay.” 

Why the Amendment Should be Defeated. 

Three reasons for the defeat of the proposed 
amendment will now be given: 

First. The enforcement of its provisions would 
establish a common interest between the State 
government and certain corporations which would 
conflict with the interests of the people. 

Government by Corporations. 

The State government will have an interest in 
the income of public-service corporations paying 
taxes on gross receipts when the provisions of 
the proposed amendments are enforced. The 
more revenue they collect, the greater the revenue 
of the State will be; hence legislation to protect 
high charges for public service will be enacted. 
The corporations which directly furnish most of 
the State’s revenue will seek to control the ex- 
penditure of that revenue, and will consequently 
exert a powerful influence in State politics, while 
owners of real estate, being exempt from State 
taxation, will, in many instances, take but little 
interest in State affairs, and be disposed to rele- 
gate their share in the control of the State to 
those who directly furnish the means to pay its 
bills. Then we shall have State government by 
corporations, or by a corporation. 

Government by Railroad Corporations a Possi- 
bility. 

Senators J. B. Curtin and H. S. G. McCartney, 
members of the Commission on Revenue and 
Taxation, have signed a statement, which is in- 
tended for circulation among the voters of Cali- 
fornia, in which the following appears: 

“As these different industrial enterprises are 
developed and carried on, more revenue will be 
obtained, and as more revenue is obtained than 
is needed, it will be but a short time when cer- 
tain of the public-service corporations proposed 
to be taxed for State purposes will be eliminated 
as sources of revenue for the State, and given 
back to the county, and, in a few years, it is 
confidently expected that California, like the 
State of Pennsylvania, will get all the revenue it 
needs for the support of its government from the 
gross earnings of railroads alone, and all other 
forms of property would then be taxed for county 
purposes only.” 

When this expectation is realized, I have no 
doubt that California will be fo a large extent 
governed by railroad companies, or by a railroad 
company—perhaps by a foreign railroad company 
—which pays a large franchise tax in a distant 
State in which it has no rails and runs no trains, 
and which encourages Asiatic laborers to come 
to California by giving them employment. 

I will add. that political and industrial condi- 
tions which I should not like to have duplicated 
in California have been disclosed in Pennsylvania 
during the past decade. 

Professor C. C. Plehn, the commission’s expert 
on taxation and public finance, has reminded the 
Commonwealth Club that the “art of taxation 
consists in so plucking the goose as to get the 
greatest amount of feathers with the least amount 
of hissing.” 

Senators Curtin and McCartney state that “The 
State Board of Equalization for three years last 
past has been applying the principles of Amend- 
ment No. 1 to the assessment of steam railroads 
operating in this State, and by reason thereof 
increased those assessments from $69,828,186, the 
assessment in 1905 under the old plan, to $122,- 
082,273 in 1909.” Verily the tractable railroad 
geese have been plucked for three years, and we 
have not heard any hissing. But who are the 
ultimate geese to be plucked? 

Acquisition of Public Utilities Will Be Retarded 
if Amendment Is Adopted. 

Second. Enforcing the provisions of the amend- 
ment would retard the acquisition of public utili- 
ties by municipalities. 

I quote from the report on the rejected amend- 
ment submitted by your law and legislative com- 
mittee on July 10, 1908: 

“We believe that the adoption of the proposed 
system of taxation would retard the acquisition 
of public utilities by cities—to which acquisition 
San Francisco is committed by its charter, and 
which the San Francisco Labor Council has in- 
dorsed. Whenever a large utility corporation 
retired from business, and its property was ac- 
quired and operated by a city, the State would 
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be deprived of considerable annual revenue. 
There would be a conflict of interests between the 
State at large and its cities, and the Legislature 
would be apt to throw obstacles in the way of 
the desired reform.” 

In this connection, I will suggest that if the 
pending amendment should be adopted in No- 
vember next, and the $45,000,000 in bonds al- 
ready authorized in order to provide means for 
the construction of a Sierra municipal water 
supply for San Francisco should be issued sub- 
sequently, almost none of the burden of taxation 
thereby made necessary would be borne by cor- 
porations paying fixed rates of State taxation, 
but most of it would rest upon local owners of 
real estate. 

In 1908 Mr. H. A. Mason, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia League of Municipalities, called the atten- 
tion of the Commonwealth Club to the fact that 
San Francisco was likely soon to reach the limit 
of bonded indebtedness, and added: “Taking 
away sixty millions in the form of corporation 
property reduces the borrowing capacity eight 
or nine million dollars. You are going to get 
into trouble that way.” 

It thus appears that if the proposed amend- 
ment is adopted, municipal acquisition of public 
utilities will be retarded (1) by efforts of the 
State to protect its revenues; (2) by the imposi- 
tion of nearly all the necessary expense upon one 
class of taxpayers, thus checking their enthusiasm 
or arousing their hostility, and (3) by reducing 
the borrowing capacity of municipalities. 

The Legislature Could Amend the Constitution. 

Third. The adoption of the amendment would 
authorize the Legislature to amend the State 
Constitution to a limited extent—that is, to 
change the rates of taxation therein fixed—with- 
out submitting the matter to a popular vote. I 
favor the extension of the referendum, and am 
opposed to its abridgment. 

Recommendation. 

For the reasons presented in this report, I 
feel justified in recommending that the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council place itself on record as 
opposing the adoption by the voters of the State 
of California of Senate Constitutional Amend- 
ment No. 1. Respectfully submitted, 

Cc. H. PARKER. 
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*Halle, R. H., 261 Bush. 

Hancock Bros., 263 Bush. 

+Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 
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84 *San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 


Newspaper Union, 


Western Press, Inc., 580 Howard. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

*Williams Printing Co., 348A Sansome. 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS. 
Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
Barry, Edward & Co., 215 Leidesdorff. 
Brown & Power, 327 California. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 51-65 First. 
Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
Marnell, William & Co., 77 Fourth. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 523-531 Clay. 
Meyerfield, Gabriel & Co., 309 Battery. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome, 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., 555-561 Folsom. 
Slater, John A., 147-151 Minna. ° 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Sunset Publishing Co., 313 Battery. 
Thumler & Rutherford, 117 Grant Ave. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson, 
Upton Bros, & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second.° 
Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS, 
Bingley, L. B., 571 Mission. 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. ; 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 
some. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 660 Market. 
nea Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
ose. 
Sierra Art and Engraving Co., 343 Front. 
Sunset Publishing House, 313 Battery. 
Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 
Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. 
Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 
Sapeets Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berke- 
ey. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS, 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
Sunset Publishing House, 313 Battery. 


MAILERS, 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 


(19) *}Hicks-Judd Co., 51-65 First. 
(47) ughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 
(150) *International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 
(66) Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 
(98) Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 
(124) Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 
(224) Jones, J. C. & Co., 2107 Howard. 
(21) Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 
(111) Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 
(168) *Lanson & Lauray, 534 Jackson. 
(227) I. Lasky,1203 Fillmore. 
(50) Latham & Swallow, 243 Front. 
(141) *La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 
(57) *Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 
(118) Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 
(108) Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
(45) Liss, H. C., 2305 Mariposa. 
( 9 ) Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 
(175) Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 
(23 ) Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 
(216) Matthews, E. L., 2349 Market. 
(22) Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 
(58) *Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 
(24) Morris, H. C., 537 Front. 
(159) McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 
(55) McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 
(91) MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 
(65) *Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 
(115) *Mysell-Rollins Co.. 22 Clay. 
(105) *Neil Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
(208) *Neubarth & Co., J. J.. 330 Jackson. 
(43) Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth. 
(149) North Beach Record, 535 Montgomery Ave. 
(86) O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 
(144) Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 
(59) Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 
(181) Peckham, T. A., 420 Kearny. 
(81) *Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 
(70) *+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 
(110) Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
(109) Primo Press, 67 First. 
(143) Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 
(217) Quick Print, 164 Sanchez. 
(213) Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 
(64) Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 
(61) *Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 
(218) Rossi, S. J., 1602 Stockton. 
(83) Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 
(30) Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 
(226) San Francisco Litho Company, 521 Commer- 
( ) 
( 
(194) *San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 
(67) Sausalito News, Sausalito, Cal. 
(154) Schwabacher-Frey Co., 555-561 Folsom. 
(125) *Shanley Co., The, 147-151 Minna. 
(13) *Shannen-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 
(15) Simplex System Co., 136 Pine. 
(152) South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
(31) Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
(28) *Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
(29) Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 
Stern, M. L., 527 Commercial. 
(88 ) Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
(49) Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
(10) **Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
(63) Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 
(220) Thurman, E. W., 112 Sussex. 
(187) *Town Talk, 88 First. 
(163) Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
(177) United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
(85) Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
(171) Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson. 
(33) *Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 
(35) Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 
ee ; West Coast Publishing Co., 30 Sharon. 
( ) 
( ) 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 


Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Mect 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple, 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 4—Meet 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet 
Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 
Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Keanry 
and Montgomery. 
Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 8d Wednesdays, 177 


app. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart, 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—-Headquarters 177 
meet ist and 8d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey; 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall, 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet Ist and 3a 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—Meet 1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi 
Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 38d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 
Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2a 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

a Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, ‘Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 


Temple. 
Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 
Carpenters, No. 4883—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 
Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 


Trades Temple. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet ist and 8d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—S. T. Dixon, busi- 
ness agent, 395 Franklin. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet 1st and 8d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet 1st 
and 3d Thursday nights, 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No, 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343.Van Ness Ave. 

6—Meet 


Electrical ‘Workers, No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 

Franklin. 


Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, 
Franklin. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
rich Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 
14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Building Trades Temple 


alternate 
alternate 
alternate 
alternate 


alternate 


Capp; 


807 Folsom; meet 


Wednesdays, 


No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 


Thursdays, 


LABOR CLARION. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave., office 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton, 

Janitors—Meet ist Monday and 38d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 8d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

Machinists, No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 
228 Oak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet 1st and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 88—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 38d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 
Milkers—Meet ist and 8d Tuesdays at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 
Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 
Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millmen, No. 428—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays at Musicians’ Hall, 68 
Haight. Business office, 39 Bartlett. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,881—Meet at 2089 15th 
St., St. Helen’s Hall. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broad- 


way. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
uarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pdvers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall. 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Bust- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple 316 
14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2a 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet ist Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union 
East. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 


Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 

ee Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
316 14th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 816 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 


of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
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Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 
216—Meet Building 


Teamsters, No. Saturdays, 
Thursdays; headquarters, 536 


Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet 
Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th, 
headquarters, Room _ 237 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. LL. Michelson, sec.-treas. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet Ist and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

ee. Loe eee 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


NOTES IN UNION LIFE. 

A large number of deaths, we regret to say, 
have to be chronicled from the ranks of trade 
unionists during the last few days—John Gilliece 
of the hod carriers, Nels Setterlind, Harry Brown 
and Frederick Miller of the riggers and steve- 
dores, Thomas Packham of the stereotypers, Axel 
O. Smith of the marine engineers, John Cahill 
of the varnishers and polishers, and Thomas G. 
Smith of the iron molders. 

The theatrical stage employees have elected 
William G. Rusk and Ed Wagner to the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor convention at 
Los Angeles. A_ substantial contribution was 
made during the week by the New York stage 
employees through the San Francisco local to the 
southern strikers. 

Latest reports from the northwest indicate an 
improved condition of affairs for the machinists 
in their struggle for the eight-hour day. The 
men are putting up a winning fight. 

The bakers and confectioners will hold a special 
meeting tomorrow (Saturday) night to consider 
the feasibility of starting a co-operative bakery 
to manufacture French bread, with the union 
label attached. This is part of the effort to secure 
one day’s rest in seven for the workers. 

At the request of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, the Board of Education had every 
teacher read a copy of an essay on Labor Day 
and its meaning to the pupils last Friday after- 
noon. One hour was devoted to the reading of 
an explanation Of the labor movement. The 
essay was prepared by Walter Macarthur, editor 
of the “Coast Seamen’s Journal.” It told of the 
first day, in 1882, that was honored by a body of 
carpenters in New York City, and how, each 
succeeding year on the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, the day is commemorated throughout the 
world. 

The Rev. C. R. Brown recently addressed a 
meeting of the Oakland central body, to which 
he is a fraternal delegate. In speaking of his 
trip to the Orient, he expressed the opinion 
that Japanese immigration is working an injury 
to this country. 


ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum program for next week has a 
most attractive appearance. Rameses, the Egypt- 
ian Wonder Worker, will appear in his Temple of 
Mystery. High Life In Jail, a travesty by Ren 
Shields, broadly burlesquing the daily routine of 
prisoners, will be a clever and amusing feature 
of the new bill. Zellah Covington and Rose 
Wilbur will present “The Parsonage,” a play in 
which these two clever artists represent seven 
different characters in as many scenes. The Four 
Rianos will be heartily welcomed for their funny 
acrobatic sketch, “In Africa.” Next week ter- 
minates the engagements of Bert Kalmar and 
Jessie Brown, The Jack Artois Duo, The Bison 
City Four, and George Auger and his players in 
“Jack The Giant Killer.” 
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A LABOR DAY SERMON. 
By Samuel Gompers. 
Labor Day is the one day in the year specially 
devoted to the great cause represented by organ- 
There are a number of 


ized labor of America. 


holidays in the year, each typifying some great 


cause, some great principle, some great achieve- 
ment, and of all of which we are justly proud. 
They typify the advance of the people of our 


country on the road to national life, independence 
and progress. July 4th, Independence Day, is 
especially celebrated because of this fact, and not 
only because it is the anniversary day of the birth 
of a new nation, but also, and particularly, be- 
cause it accentuates the fact that on that day a 
century and a third ago there was given to the 
world a new definition, a new declaration, of the 
rights of man. 

But there is one day in the. whole year dedi- 
cated to the great underlying principle which is 
represented in our day and time by the trade 
union. The first Monday in September of each 
and for some time 
by law, been designated as Labor Day, the day of 
all the days in the calendar of the year devoted 
the great, holy and 
This day is the first rec- 
labor itself, 
but of the people—society at large—that a debt 
of obligation is due to the toilers, the wealth 
It is a day set apart from 


recurring year has by custom, 


and consecrated to noble 
cause of labor’s upliit. 


ognition, not only on the part of 


producers of the world. 
all other days of the year, predicated upon the 


| to work on for 
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idea of the obligation which the people and soci- 
ety owe labor. 

Labor Day demonstrations quicken the con- 
science of those inclined to the wrong, and create 
a healthier public opinion for the great cause for 
which labor stands. 

The educational influence and impression made 
on Labor Day will be measured by the earnest- 
ness and devotion with which that day is ob- 
served by the organized wage earners of our 
country. 

With greater steadfastness and intelligence, our 
fellow workers manifest their pride in the strug- 
gles and achievements of both the past and pres- 
ent; with greater confidence and devotion are 
they determined to struggle on for the triumph 
of their hopes for the future. 

The labor movement of our time 
to the future that the inherent purposes 
ciples of our cause be upheld and maintained 
with constantly increasing intensity. In line 
therewith nothing is more important than that 
the one day in the year secured by labor, for 
labor, and for all the people—Labor Day—shall 
be celebrated in the best and most effective man- 
ner; in large numbers and with a deeper resolve 
the day of labor’s disenthrall- 


owes it 
and prin- 


| ment from every vestige of wrong and injustice, 


| 
| 


| 


for the attainment of a higher and better life, and 
the establishment of the 
of man. 


universal brotherhood 
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BUY SAN FRANCISCO MADE 
SHOES 


KEEP THE MONEY AT HOME 
BY WEARING SHOES THAT ARE MADE HERE 


Here is a chance to help promote HOME INDUSTRY—a chance 
to give employment to hundreds of your fellow UNIONISTS— 
and a good starter to make San Francisco the MANUFACTUR- 
ING CENTER it should be. 
OTHERS, not only that, but you'll find that SAN FRANCISCO 
MADE SHOES—quality considered—are the cheapest in the end. 
They WEAR BETTER, FIT BETTER and LOOK BETTER than shoes 
made elsewhere. 
makers in the country are employed in our Local Factor- 
ies—Factories that employ only UNION HELP—Factor- 
ies that use only the BEST OF LEATHERS— 
A COMBINATION THAT ASSURES 
SHOES OF ABSOLUTE SATIS- 
FACTION. 


See our Great Values in “Home Made” Shoes at $QS© 
= B. KATSCHINSHI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET, Opp. Stockton 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 
IAIHTMAAMTMT TTAEETTMMNTT 


H 


HELP YOUR CAUSE BY HELPING 


WHY —Because the best shoe- 


A°$4.00 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


| Union-Made Clothing 


From Our Factory to Your Back 


S.N. wooDs&Co. 


Market and Fourth Sts. 


CHARLES H. J. TRUMAN 


FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR 


1919 MISSION STREET 


Between 15th and 16th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MARKET 109 


PHONES } HOME M 1919 


ANTI-JAP RESOLUTION. 
(Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 
“Whereas, It is generally conceded to ie 
nomically impossible for a white man or woman 
to compete with an Asiatic, whether the latter be 
Chinese, Japanese or Hindu, 
ing the Caucasian standards, owing to the Orien- 


e€co= 


without relinquish- 


tal’s cheap methods of living, and 

“Whereas, The unequal and dangerous compe- 
tition of Japanese is becoming intensified through 
the introduction of an even less desirable alien, 
the Hindu, whose presence in our midst is being 
brought about through the action of Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, H. H. North, who has 
officially expressed the belief that twelve pasi- 
tions await each Hindu that lands in our city, etc., 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Anti-Jap Laundry League, 
in regular meeting assembled, greatly deplores 
the attitude of Mr. North upon this grave issue} 
and we view with alarm the dangerous increase 
of these unequal competitors in our 
field, and we trust and pray that our 
Federal authorities will render us relief through 
their wise intercession, to the end that this un- 
desirable Hindu influx to our shores will be sup- 


” 
»ressed. 
pressed 2 


industrial 
sincerely 


The Hearst papers in Chicago are promoting a 
“$75,000 Farm Contest,” as an aid to increase cir- 
culation. Here is a paragraph from the prospec- 
tus: “You see it’s rather difficult to do very much 
in the way of an investment or of a rainy-day 
fund when your earnings are only $53.99 each 
month. Out of Chicago’s 264,830 wage earners, 


this is the average monthly income, not the mini-_ 


mum. And Chicago’s salaried employees, footed 
up at that with the $50,000-a-year men, average 
merely $93 a month, with even fewer opportuni- 
ties to save. ‘Back to the land’ is a pleasant 
dream. It’s delightful, isn’t it, now to think of 
cool, green fields, bubbly spring water, real cream, 
fresh vegetables, and your own home, out in the 
country?” ve 


Private family has neatly furnished sunny front 
room for one or two gentlemen; bath and phone; 
central location—58 Landers street, near Market 
and Fourteenth; rent reasonable. ¥#% 


